It is only such protection that can justify the State in taking up the 
latter function, and it is with this object that Schaffle proposes that 
the Westphalian coal mines shall be made public institutions. It is, 
however, the business of the State to protect its members in their 
employment if they cannot do so better themselves by factory in¬ 
spection, &c., and to secure their lives and the public peace by a 
poor law. 

(3.) But there are forms of supply of economic wants which 
may very well bo carried out not as modes of State activity, but on 
the basis of the facilities for combination afforded by the State o© 
municipal organisation— e.g ., gas and water supply, post an| 
telegraphs, &c.—provided that they do not interfere seriously wit|f 
individual development. But there is no short cut, no “high prioi^L 
road ” to settle these questions. The use of abstract conceptions ig 5 
not to give final rules, but (1) to classify and synthesise phenomena^ 
(2) and sometimes to stimulate. And if we can only so apply HegelS 
conception of the State as to get every one to vote and to take somg' 
interest in politics, it will not have been conceived in vain, howevef 
untenable it may be in itself. & 
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I. —By Bernard Bosanquet, Vice-President. 


It is apt to be objected to philosophic enquiries that philosopher^ 
assume the unity of all that is commonly designated by the samg 
name. This objection seems to neglect the fact that there is usuallfe 
a preliminary discussion as to the limits of the subject to be enquired 
into, directed to ascertaining how far any unity of principle extends, 
that makes possible a unity of treatment. Thus, in Fine Art, we 
being by excluding didactic poetry at one end, and architecture, with 
its subordinate crafts, so far as conditioned by pure utility, at the 
other. Wo thus confine the matter in hand to what may be roughly 
described as expression for expression’s sake, in sensuous form. If 
there were two wholly independent principles concerned, incapable of 
redaction to common terms, such as beauty and sublimity, I should 
set the subject down as incapable of scientific treatment. But I do 
not believe this to be the case. 

On the other side there is, I think, a corresponding pit-fall in 
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arranging the scheme of the Fine Arts by any quite abstract principle, 
or according to any quite abstract analogy. 

I may illustrate the former tendency by classifications founded on 
the spatial, temporal, or spatio-temporal, character of artistic expres¬ 
sion; or again, on its aspects of simultaneity, succession, or simul¬ 
taneity and succession combined. Neither of these principles will 
bear precise criticism, because the harmonic structure of music 
upsets them both, and neither of them really grasps the concrete 
matter to be classified. They are like the principles of the Linn©an 
botanical arrangement. Of course they represent conditions which 
must not be forgotten. 

Still worse, I think, are the schemata based on parallelisms and 
abstract analogies, such as the parallelism between the real and the 
ideal series, which means, as a rule, between the arts of form and 
music, and the various species of poetry. Schelling is responsible 
for this suggestion, which has had great influence and caused great 
confusion. He also is responsible for another abstract analogy, the 
comparison of music and architecture—“architecture,” he said, 
“ is a frozen music ; ” we think at once of Browning’s Abt Yogler. 
Quite recent and very able writers on ©sthetics have striven to got 
music and architecture into corresponding places in their schemes, 
under the influence of this comparison, which rests, I suppose, on two 
very interesting points. First, that neither music nor architecture is 
directly imitative; and secondly, that both depend a good deal on 
numerical ratios and on something that may bo called rhythm. 
Schemata founded on parallelisms like this make the history of 
esthetic classifications like the history of a kaleidoscope; I should 
think that nearly all the permutations must have been proposed as 
arrangements. The fact is that resemblances of this kind can be 
found between any pair of fine arts taken at random. The problem 
is one of a natural classification, which involves weighiug and 
analysing the attributes to get at the radical or constant or governing 
attributes. 

I would take the several arts, then, quite in the concrete, and 
examine them on their merits as to what they severally can or cannot 
do. I would not begin even by generalising them under the modes 
of sense-perception to which they appeal, excepting for one purpose, 
that is, to distinguish perceptions capable of ©sthetic quality from 
perceptions which cannot be ©sthetic. It is fair, of course, to take a 
general attribute as a distinction between a whole sphere which 
possesses it, and an outer part which does not, and it is undoubtedly 
a remarkable fact that only sight and hearing are capable of ©sthetic 
perception ; or, if it is maintained that pure touch without sight can 
a pprenend the beauty of a pattern in relief, or of a statue, then we 
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must take in touch so far as it deals with solidity: I mean as distinct 
from the feeling of heat and cold. I suppose that the characteristic 
which makes these senses capable of being channels of the costhetic 
perception is their ability to appreciate a structural whole, which 
seems to differentiate them from the senses of taste and smell, or of 
touch as dealing with mere heat and cold. 

Within the range of these costhetic senses, then, it appears to me 
that the proper mode of treatment is to take the several fine arts as 
we find them and analyse the expressive powers of the various 
physical media by which they appeal to sense-perception. Afterward^ 
we may try to generalise from their expressive powers, and show, ii| 
we can, how they correspond to various human needs of expression^ 
or how nearly they exhaust the modes of utterance possible in spac(^ 
and time. Of course I can only attempt very roughly and scantily t<fcr> 
illustrate in what sort of way this might be attempted. 3 

I said “the expressive powers of the various physical mediflg 
employed by fine art.” Is it not enough to say, “ the sort of sensc-g: 
perception stimulated by each” ? Prim a facie, I think not; though^ 
ultimately, perhaps, all differences of expression may be taken affg 
appealing to different sympathies or tendencies in our sense-percep-? 
tion. But within sculpture, for example, and appealing therefore t<% 
the same sense-perception, bronze, marble, and wood have different 
expressive capacities. Within pictorial art, again, water-colour am| 
oil-colour have different capacities. “ Black-and-white,” I suppose^ 
does appeal to a different sense-perception from these, not delighting 
the colour sense as such. These two comparisons between oil andj 
water-colour on the one hand, and between colour and “ black-and^ 
white ” on the other, just illustrate the difference between a distinct 
tion founded on the capacity of the medium and a distinction foundec§ 
also on the nature of the sense appealed to. Even in the ideal ar|T 
of poetry the distinction of medium persists; you cannot get th<^ 
same effects in the French and Italian languages as in the English oig 
German. o^ 

Thus the whole question seems to mo to turn on the power of the 
medium employed by fine art. Of course a particular material may 
not have imposed itself from necessity on the human race, though it 
would be very important to consider how far in some cases this 
actually occurred, but even granting that the material was freely 
chosen for the sake of its powers of expression, these powers of 
expression are the actual guide and limit of the art as practised. 

What expressiveness can be found, for example, in a piece of 
marble, assuming that you do not mean to colour it, and that you are 
not compelled to adapt it for a place in a building ? Hegel says that 
what you render in sculpture is “ shape in its abstract spatiality,” 
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which suitably expresses repose. This is illustrated if you ask what 
you can not do with marble, always omitting very extreme tours de 
force. You cannot have a very deep perspective, unless you simply 
draw in incised lines. There are old friezes, with the town wall 
drawn on them in incised lines, but this would be much more 
naturally done with colour. Not handling perspective easily, it is 
natural not to handle it at all, but to give the third dimension in full, 
which is quite easy with a solid, homogeneous, and beautiful 
niaterial. But if you do this, that is, if you sculpture in the round, 
you cannot have a very comprehensive group of figures, because their 
nnity is not idealised, that is, not represented to the spectator’s per¬ 
ception, but they straggle over real space. And, for the same reason, 
you have no control over the light and shade, and you cannot give 
a ny surroundings, to explain and enlarge the action of the figures 
^he surroundings are real, and may indeed be appropriate to the 
sculpture, as a Greek temple no doubt was; but you have no means 
°f making them a part of the picture—the ideal scene—to which 
your sculptured objects belong. There is nothing in the nature of 
fhe material, I believe, to hinder a much greater expressiveness of 
Ihe human face than the Greek artist attained to; but a certain 
harmony with the effects of these other conditions may interpose an 
artistic difficulty, because a high degree of expressiveness would seem 
somewhat unexplained. 

Further, you cannot represent any but rather solid forms; hair 
aa d drapery must be treated under obvious limitations, though 
l t maybe doubted whether, in addition to the actual limitations of the 
Garble, we ought to bring into aesthetic perception our knowledge of 
^he difficulties of the marble, as when we dislike marble lace-work, 
a &d so on. 

You cannot represent landscape : I suppose its forms are either 
^possible in marble, or else not of sufficiently concentrated signi¬ 
ficance to be taken in such a limited extent. What could you do in 
Sc ulpture with the forms of grass or trees ? While again you cannot 
^present, within the limits of sculpture, a precipice large enough to 
of aesthetic value ; though its form might give you no difficulty, 
besides this latter would be almost the reality itself, without any 
distinction to mark that it had been idealised; and this is fatal to 
a rt. 

Of course all this only applies to bronze mutatis mutandis. 

It follows from these considerations that in sculpture the stereo¬ 
metric form must be considered very largely in detachment from 
external relations, and on its own merits as a simple unity. The 
re pose of Greek sculpture has been very much exaggerated, but the 
character of the limitation remains. The art of sculpture admits, 
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compared with the other arts, of very little ideality, that is, of very 
little subtlety or variety of intellectual or emotional interpretation. 
Compare it with an art which can place before the eye, in a position 
determined once for all, a section of space itself idealised, and con¬ 
taining all its objects and their relations and interactions also detor- 
minately idealised by the artist’s mind, and wo see at once how 
enormously increased is the burden of meaning which the more 
differentiated and less solid material will bear. 

In view of such facts as these, it seems to me a very obtuse 
acuteness on the part of Yon Hartmann to maintain that the weigh to 
of the material has nothing to do with the question, because th^ 
perceived image has no weight, and the essence of art is in th$ 
perceived image. The question is what conditions determine thC 
perceived image, and therefore the kind of meaning that can be pu|f 
into it; and these conclusions are summed up in the nature of th§- 
materials employed by the several fine arts. ^ 

But then, no doubt, we should have also to consider why the artif 
dependent on certain kinds of material, reach their high-water-mark| 
or a high-water-mark, at certain crises of human history; but thi& 
enquiry does not fall within the present subject; and again, ho^ 
there are formed those specific types of artistic fancy which are th^ 
mental mode of being of the several fine arts. The fancy of thfr 
poet, the musician, and the painter, differs on a large scale as th| 
fancy of the iron-worker, the wood-carver, and the decorative stonir 
cutter, differs on a small scale. <J3 

Thus though in its most general sense the substance and matt^ 
of all fine art is the same, issuing from the common source of tl® 
human desire for expression, yet the region of fancy corresponding 
to each medium of utterance is moulded by intercourse with th#* 
medium, and acquires an individuality which is not directly reducibfe 
to terms of any other region of aesthetic fancy. Feeling, in short, 
modified in becoming communicable ; and the feeling which Jug 
become communicable in music is not capable of re-translation ini® 
the feeling which has become communicable in painting. Thus the 
arts have no doubt in common a human and even rational content — 
rational in so far as the feelings which are embodied in expression, 
for expression’s sake, arise in connection with ideas and purposes ; 
but each of them has separately its own peculiar physical medium of 
expression and also a whole region of modified feeling or fancy which 
constitutes the material proper to be expressed in the medium and 
according to the laws of each particular art. Humour is a general 
quality in feeling; but the painter’s humour is one thing, and the 
musician’s humuur another. They have a common root, but are not 
directly reducible to terms of each other. 
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It will be seen from the instance of analysis which I gave, that I 
a gree on the whole with the view which arranges the arts in a linear 
series, according to increasing intellectuality or ideality, in the order, 
-Architecture (only in part a fine art), Sculpture, Painting, Music, 
Poetry. I do not think Painting is much more akin to Sculpture 
than to Music, and therefore I object to classing the arts of Sight 
together as against the arts of Sound. Unquestionably, however, 
there is a breach of continuity at Music, in the one respect that it is 
n °t based on imitation in anything like the degree in which Sculpture 
an d Painting are. Still this is not altogether out of order. Painting, 
though in some respects a more perfect imitation of nature than 
Sculpture, yet on the other hand, as we saw, is immensely more 
subtle, suggestive, and much more completely ideal in its means of 
citation. It is not an unnatural transition from the painter’# 
Subtle evocation of the spirit of natural forms to the art of Music 
ln which the natural forms are dropped, and the spirit of movement 
a ud feeling seems to be displayed in its purity, as the soul of an 
organised action. Here, for once, I think, Lotze is exceedingly 
felicitous (“Geschichte d. Aesthetik,” p. 486-7) in, apparently, follow- 
11J g Hanslick, who says that Music gives us the dynamics or general 
figures of occurrence; and enlarging this to mean that what we 
have in Music is the rhythm and abstract scheme of organised exist- 
e uce and occurrence, implying the various values of this rational 
Movement for feeling. I might illustrate this, merely repeating what 
f have been told—for I am no musician—by reference to dance 
music, which appears, qua dance music, that is, as played for actual 
fiuncing, not to have great artistic value. So I suppose that the 
Scherzo, which embodies the spirit of the dance, does so in an 
Realised form, reproducing, not the actual idea of dancing, but 
Merely a certain mood that belongs to it. When the reference is 
n °t to a musical phenomenon at all, as it is in this case, then it 
° a unot be specialised, and merely reproduces a possible mood of 
a ction or occurrence in general. 

In Poetry the idealisation becomes complete, in the sense that the 
u nits of expression are fixed symbols for ideas, which the artist can 
° ul y modify by combination. He, therefore, may be said to operate 
^ith ideas as his medium ; but I do not admit that beautiful arrange¬ 
ment of sounds can be dispensed with in Poetry, and 1 think that he 
reads, going straight to the idea, and not perceiving the sound 
°f the word, does not treat Poetry as Poetry at all. It, therefore, 
8e ems to be within the definition of “ expression in sensuous form,” 
^though even the sensuous value of the word-sounds employed 
Spends, secondarily, on their ideal value, that is, on the emotions 
^hich they evoke. Ideality has here reached its highest point, 
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compatible with fine art; and when the communication of the idea 
substitutes itself as a purpose for the need of expression in sensuous 
form, the limit of art is overstepped and Poetry becomes didactic. 

The abstract principles of progression from space to time, and 
from simultaneity to succession, agree with the view hero adopted, 
but deal with very superficial aspects of it. 


a 

o 

II .—By E. Wake Cook. | 

S3 

g. 

The Fine Arts do not readily lend themselves to philosophic treats 
ment, the quality constituting them “ Fine,” as distinguished fron| 
the Industrial Arts, is the very thing which eludes analysis, and i% 
Juggling with the problem we try to shape as thought much that i^ 
still essentially feeling. §. 

Our difficulties begin at the outset. I agree with Mr. Bosanquetg 
that the one principle in which the Fine Arts have most in commof 
is that which he describes as “ expression, for expression’s sake, i*& 
sensuous form.” But to make this principle applicable, important 
limitations have to be imposed on the subject. Didactic Poetry, fo^ 
instance, has to be excluded. If to beautiful expression in poetry b| 
added a high purpose, then the poem is taken ont of the range of ouF 
unifying principle. This is serious, as it implies a divorce between 
Fine Art and the higher utilities—to the manifest impoverishment 
of Fino Art. If, therefore, Fine Art must be shorn of its fair propoi^ 
tions before it can be adapted to philosophic or scientific treatment^ 
it would be better to wait for the deeper view of the purpose of lif^ 
and the function of Fine Art which the progress of knowledge i$ 
bringing us. If, for the sake of argument, we admit the preliminary 
limitations, then Mr. Bosanquet’s application of the principle i£* 
luminous, and I find myself largely in agreement with him. So, 
instead of criticising his paper in detail, I will roughly sketch my 
own view of one phase of the subject, an aspect which will be most 
complementary to his—the relation of. the Fine Arts to one another 
through their relation to the function of beauty in promoting the 
higher utilities. This principle will not meet the case so well as 
that selected by Mr. Bosanquet, being much less definite; but it has 
the advantage of imposing no arbitrary limitations. 

Philosophy is nothing without clearness of definition and pre¬ 
cision of statement. And yet there is a sonse, a certain limited 
sense, in which every thought that can be defined with absolute 
precision is already out of date, it is a fossil, a shell from which W 0 
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has departed. All is in flux, of change, of transformation, of trans¬ 
mutation; apparent fixity is but invisible motion—the “ sleep ” of 
^he spinning top. There are no isolated facts, all are related. To 
folate them even in thought is to falsify them to that extent. There 
18 an unity underlying the manifold, and while wo can handle, 
classify, and arrange phenomena, we /eeZ, or should feel, the presence 
cf the unexplored remainder. Every phenomenon has its roots in 
mfinity. Great as the advance of knowledge has been, its significance 
Hcs in its promise rather than in its achievements, it shows how vast 
are the fields yet to be explored. Therefore, a right relation of 
mind to cloarly defined facts is to regard them as symbols of grander 
Realities. In shaping our thoughts, then, we should aim at enriching 
them with that accompaniment of feeling which makes us dimly 
fusible of the underlying relations of our thought, which we have 
molated by the very act of conception. This feeling, or dim 
Ccnsciousness of a beyond, which, in scientific matters, corresponds 
somewhat with Faith in Religion, I shall call by the non-committal 
form of Mental Feeling . It is potential thought, thought not yet 
Cr ystallised into forms. It is therefore higher than thought, as it is 
fhe substance of thought yet to be. Now, it seems to be the peculiar 
mission of the Fine Arts in conveying facts to arouse this music-like 
ac companiment of mental feeling. They all have the indefinable 
Something called Beauty as an object. Examine all the attempted 
^ofinitions of Beauty, none cover the ground ; it is always something 
? lore and other than we can say of it. If I might add a suggestion, 
* should say it is a dim perception, by another sense, of that complex 
underlying relationships which are shut out by the defining, 
anc ^ abstracting, operations of the Scientific intellect.* Beauty 
prophetic, it suggests something beyond, and woos to know- 
e( *go* Beauty of statement stimulates the mind to dimly restore 
manifold and life-giving particulars eliminated by scientific 
abstractions. This is in addition to the expectancy it produces, 
^diich vaguely feels the presence of those elements not yet grasped 
y Science. Beauty, in this view, is an indispensable element in the 
j^osentation of truth. So, while beauty and truth are not convertible 
^ er ms, wo cannot have truth, in any large sense of the term, without 
e &uty; as our highest definable thought must fall short of the 
*°ality, and must therefore bo untrue unless accompanied by that 
eimg 0 f the infinitude beyond : and beauty arouses this feeling— 
m fluid thought—into fullest activity. 


This, of course, is only one phase of scientific activity. It also reconstructs 
y mtes » hut it deals throughout with abstractions shorn of life-giving 
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Let me illustrate one phase of this function of artistic beauty'-" 
the Picturesque. This is that quality which takes us beyond the here, 
and now, and suggests the history and the destiny of the picturesqa 0 
object. This explains the curious artistic delight in tumble-dowa 
old buildings, grimy and uncomfortable to live in, and extremely bad 
property to own. The time and weather stains, the cracking wall 8 
and bending roof-tree, all tell a history of time, and of battling with 
the elements. These suggest the history of the inhabitants, their 
struggle for existence, and battles with adverse circumstances, their 
hopes and fears; then the whole of the human and social problem 8 
follow in turn. All are there by implication, the tumble-down 
building is but a symbol standing for them all. Then again, 
what a history is in that bit of picturesque rock with its moss-wov® 
tapestries. And again, in that flower, that organic life bursting inf? 
beauty. What problems are there ? Shut them out from conscio®* 
thought, they are still there, dimly felt as a vital part of beauty, $ 
that larger life, of that beyond to which beauty inevitably conduct? 
us. Assigning, then, to beauty this high purpose of giving life t|? 
and supplementing thought, we can partially determine the relaticg 1 
of the Fine Arts to one another by their relations to this fundamental 
function. g 

Man, as highest product of evolution, is necessarily in advance $ 
his environment, which he at once seeks to transform by means 
Art. Building becomes a first necessity ; but the creative impul&h 
the Art instinct, is not content with the lower forms of utility, aijd 
passes on to Architecture—to Fine Art. The building is your hft|p 
square fact, your sharply-defined thought. Moved by the instill 
for beauty the mind hungers for more, and demands the grace® 
expression of the thought, proportion and symmetry result. TB 0 
fleeting forms of men, animals, and the floral world, are cleargf 
thought in stone and embellish the structure. Form alone is li^ 0 
thought without feeling, more is demanded, and the building blush^ 8 
into the glory of colour. Thus, Architecture readily enters into t\$ 
spheres of the allied Arts of Sculpture and Painting. Architectu^ 
is essentially a creative art, but relies largely on the imitative art? 
for its higher expression. 

The relation of the beautiful in Architecture to the high° r 
utilities is manifest. Architecture has hitherto found its highest 
expression in the service of Religion ; and Religion, in spite of i*' 8 
undue conservatism, and its tendency to tyranny, is still the most 
important of the higher utilities. 

Sculpture is the art most nearly allied to Architecture, sharia# 
with it its three dimensions in space. In its sphere Sculpture 18 
the most perfect of the imitative arts; but its sphere is the moS c 
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limited, being confined to a given moment of time and to form alone. 

^ is thus a mediator between man and Nature, by enabling us to 
en j°y beauty of form without the distractions of movement and of 
colour. In this way it ministers to our limited faculties which are 
a pt to be overwhelmed by Nature’s complexity. The further limita¬ 
tions of the sphere of Sculpture imposed by the nature of its material 
~~“the media of its expression—have been admirably pointed out by 
Mr. Bosanquet. 

The sculptor is forced into a very full realisation of his forms, and 
has not at his command that stimulating suggestiveness of partial 
realisation so valuable in the other Arts. Architecture attains by 
vastness or by mysterious lighting something of this suggestiveness. | 

The relation of Sculpture to utility cannot be overlooked. The 
remains of ancient Sculpture afford a rough history of peoples g. 
otherwise forgotten. The sculptors of Greece and Borne have 5; 
handed down to us the portraits of the great men in whose actions § 
history has given us an almost personal interest. These valuable §* 
records would have perished if committed to less enduring material, ^ 
the material thus compensating for its limitations. '§■ 

In the purely ideal creations—in the expressions for expression’s §■ 
sake—we have the highest embodiment of the beauty of the human | 
form; and beauty—true to its high function—suggests the future g 
possibilities for the race ; and, it may be, has helped forward the 8 
realisation of those possibilities—as the Greeks believed—through the g 
Mysterious action of the maternal imagination. g 

To Painting and the Pictorial Arts must be assigned a very high g 
place; like Architecture and Sculpture they speak an universal^ 
language, and their educational influence is not sufficiently recog-^ 
ttised. How much we are indebted to the pictorial arts for our ideas| 
°f persons and places, and of events outside our own experience, it o 
would be difficult to determine. Sight is the queen of our senses,^ 
and dominates our language and modes of thinking, it fills our minds § 
With images which form the basis of our thought. Painting holds aio 
place among the arts corresponding to the place held by sights 
among the senses. It alone can give the outer appearances of 
things, while words can only recall and re-combine such appear¬ 
ances. 

Painting shares the limitations of Sculpture in being confined to 
the representation of a given moment of time, and being further 
confined to two space dimensions is limited to one aspeot or point of 
view at a time; but it commands two elements which more than 
compensate for these limitations. It has the power of giving light 
and shade—chiaroscuro—an art in itself capable of conveying the 
Most varied modes of feeling, from sombre to gay, from dreamlike 
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softness to sparkling brilliancy. In addition to chiaroscuro, Painting 
has the commaud of the important element of colour. 

Colour bears the relation to form that feeling bears to thought, 
and which Music bears to Poetry. This gives the painter a very 
perfect medium of expression in spite of limitations. In Painting 
comes into play a quality having high aesthetic value, the quality of 
suggostiveness, which is shared by the Arts of Poetry and Music, 
rising to the highest point in the latter. A picture having all its 
details minutely elaborated is wearisome, even to the artistically 
uneducated. The imagination demands a playground, and resents 
having all the lines of its activity laid down for it by the artist. It 
demands stimulation, direction, and material for its creative activity e 
That picture is best which realises with great thoroughness theE. 
leading features of its subject, and surrounds them with a wid(E 
margin of mystery, and a wealth of stimulating suggestivenes^; 
which the spectator may co-operate in imaginatively fashioning a^ 
his feelings may prompt. The picture is thus a symbol of alt? 
knowledge. 11 

The painter can give not only the dramatic action to his figures! 
he can surround them with suitable landscape and other accessorie^ 
altogether out of reach of the sculptor. This is expressed witt|f 
admirable terseness by Mr. Bosanquet; but as the point is important 
I must enlarge on it somewhat. 

These pictorial accessories—especially landscape accessories—mayg 
stir memories, and induce moods of feeling in the spectator whichg 
will immeasurably increase his appreciation of the main themeg 
Every event of our lives writes its impress somewhere in our being&Sl 
every emotion somewhere leaves its trace, and our sweet or ourT 
saddened memories merge imperceptibly into these forgotten impres-g 
sions. Every event has had its accompaniments of time and o£ 
place, and any work of art which recalls either the one or the otho^ 
of these will recall the memories connected with them. Thes^ 
memories, imperfect in themselves, on all sides merge into tlnb 
surrounding mystery, as thought merges into feeling, and to awakei^ 
one such memory is to send a sympathetic stir through all the latent 
chords of our being. Each season of the year, each hour of the day, 
has associations peculiar to itself, and suggests poetic analogies to 
phases of human life. The artist, by appealing to this associative 
faculty and determining its direction, evokes the richest music of 
feeling. 

Every phase of landscape, or seascape, that is feelingly rendered 
will suggest some appropriate phase in the great human drama, and 
give the scene an interest not its own. 

The modern feeling for landscape, so different from anything we 
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can find traces of in the past, would be worth separate analysis did 
time permit, more especially as it seems to be stronger in the British 
race than in any other, and has expressed itself largely through the 
peculiarly British Art of Water-Colour Painting. 

That artistic renderings of landscape should frequently be so 
impressive is largely due to the association of ideas on which I have 
touched. 

As Painting is the highest of the imitative arts a word must be 
said in passing on imitation. 

The highest purpose of Painting is by no means to hold the mirror 
up to Nature, but to reflect back Nature from a mind , not from a 
material, soulless mirror. So much of Nature must be given as will 
serve to stir into life the latent images imprinted by Nature’s self on 
the mind of the percipient. But suggestiveness rather than full 
realisation is necessary if the beholder is to receive the highest 
cesthetio pleasure by co-operating with the artist to produce the 
result. This is, or should be, the aim of the painter in the sphere 
of imitation. 

In the sphere of composition the artist becomes creative. Taking 
individual beauties from external Nature he combines them in accord¬ 
ance with a leading idea, and attains an artistic beauty having a value 
of its own far beyond its imitative results. 

That the spatial arts, appealing to sight, so largely eliminate 
the element of time is a fact of great importance from tho educational 
point of view. At a glance, a picture will convey a more vivid 
impression of the appearance of things than a ream of description, 
and the ideas so obtained will dominate all others. 

In various ways the artists have wrought more wisely than they 
know, and in following beauty for beauty’s sake they have uncon¬ 
sciously supplied an essential element of education, and the 
instruction so imparted has been received with high pleasure, and 
with no effort. But this is only one of many points of contact 
between the pictorial arts and utility. 

In passing to Poetry we are sensible of a great change, another 
sense is appealed to, and from the spatial character of the preceding 
arts appealing to the eye, we pass to an art addressing the mind 
through the ear, and one capable of representing time, and time is 
occupied in tho representation. Still it stands nearer to the pictorial 
a rts than Music does, because it deals, like them, with definite 
ideas and images, which Music does not. But Poetry differs widely 
from the preceding arts. It is quite another phase of spiritual 
activity, has other methods and a wider range than any of the other 
arts. It has the whole realm of thought at its command ; Religious, 
Philosophic, and even Scientific thought may be expressed, or partly 
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expressed, and receive new life, beauty, and vividness in the expres¬ 
sion, while it may claim the whole realm of the emotions as 
peculiarly its own. In dealing with the visible aspect of things, 
Poetry can only recall images already visually impressed on the 
mind or some imaginative transcendence of them, and these must 
bear the relation that a memory does to the sight of the actual 

thing_much weaker and more generalised. But in the region 

of the emotions—on the other side of Matter and its visual appear¬ 
ances—poetical expression has unrivalled power. 

The limitations of Poetry are the limitations of language, its 
universal appeal is checked by the confusion of tongues. ^ 

What the essential nature of Poetry is, apart from mere musical 
expression, it is difficult to determine. When the term “ poetical § 
is applied to the products of the other arts, as it frequently is, it if* 
the idea that is referred to, not its expression. There is a Poetry o^ 
idea, and the Poet is distinguished from the versifier by the naturg 
of his ide&s, rather than by superior sweetness of expression. Th§. 
Poet sees the symbolic value of common things ; at his highest he S. 
“prophet,” “seer,” “instructor of his age.” All the highest prcg 
ducts of the Poets are in a sense “ didactic,” and liable to be exclude ® 1 
by Mr. Bosanquet’s proposed limitations, while the versifier who lefe 
sound dominate the sense would be included. This is like taking 
men who talk for talking’s sake as representatives of the gre^ 
orators. g 

Poetry being expressed purely through symbols attains a vergr 
higli dogree of that suggestiveness on the value of which I have si) 
largely insisted. In Browning this has been carried to its highe^J 
point, and, in spite of his occasional ruggedness and obscurity, thei# 
is a fascination about his works which does not belong to more ful|y 
and more perfectly expressed ideas. ^ 

In passing to Music we are conscious of a distinct but comple¬ 
mentary change, we take a longer step than that from the plastyj 
arts to Poetry. For Music have been put forward very high pre¬ 
tensions by Schopenhauer, and by the most splendidly gifted of all 
musicians—Wagner. Following Schopenhauer in his great work, 
“ The World as Will and Idea,” Wagner contends that whereas the 
plastic artist deals only with phenomena, which are the expression 
of the Will—the thing in itself, Music, is a direct expression of the 
thing per se , is not mediated by phenomena, and is therefore a step 
nearer to the great fountain of all things than any other form of 
Fine Art. Music is an universal language immediately intelligible to 
all without the mediation of intellectual conceptions. “ Music itself 
is an Idea of the world, which, could it be translated into rational 
concepts, would give us a philosophy explaining the world.” 
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It is further argued that a cry is the most direct expression we 
can have of the Will. But a feeling must precede even the cry, and 
on this lower ground, that of the direct expression of feeling, I 
should place Music, and distinctly lower than Poetry, which can 
express both feeling and thought. But feeling must be taken in 
its widest sense, and include that mental feeling which is poten¬ 
tially higher thought. This is, probably, nearly all they would 
contend for. 

Music is the organised and developed expression of inarticulate 
sounds—the laugh, the cry, and all other sounds expressive of inarticu¬ 
late feeling. Almost every mood has some suitable sound through 
which it gains partial expression, and the sounds imitated by the 
musician will recall the various moods. With the moods will be dimly 
recalled the experiences connected with those moods. Thus, Music 
may be endlessly suggestive, and awaken mental states of wonderful 
richness and complexity. This, I contend, is the function of beauty, 
and Music is beautiful in proportion to its stimulating suggestive¬ 
ness, to its power of giving not only sensuous delight, but of 
arousing mental feeling. Music in its highest expression is vocal, 
and becomes wedded to Poetry ; it is the union of thought with 
feeling and movement simultaneously expressed. 

Man’s manifold phases of thought and feeling cannot be ade¬ 
quately expressed by any one of the Fine Arts, they are all comple¬ 
mentary and tend to coalesce. Poetry and the Actor’s Art in the 
Drama, which receives its setting from the Painter; Poetry unites 
with Music in song and chorus, and in Opera we have the union of 
all the Fine Arts. Architecture provides the home, Painting the 
scenery, the costumier—the artist in personal adornment—supplies 
an important element. Poetry is united with Music, and the whole 
is interpreted by the Orchestra and the varied resources of voice and 
action of the operatic artists. Here we have a combination of all 
the arts, a foretaste of an ideal existence, and if the pleasure we 
derive from the arts separately could be multiplied by the number 
of the arts combined, wo should be fairly overwhelmed in ecstasy. 
But the limitations of our faculties quickly make themselves felt, 
and while the means of producing aesthetic pleasure may be progres¬ 
sively increased in geometrical ratio, the resultant pleasure will 
increase in less than arithmetical progression, and beyond a certain 
point will become stationary, or decrease. 

In these complex products of combined arts, art itself loses one 
of its main functions—that of ministering to our limitations by 
supplying ns with simplified transcripts of things for contemplation. 
In Opera the complexity of Nature is exceeded, and we sometimes 
feel less pleasure from the combined arts than we might receive 
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from the arts separately. While we may agree with Schopenhauer 
that music is the best commentary on action, and brings out its 
hidden meaning, yet, on the other hand, wo must agree with Wagner 
that the highest enjoyment of music depotentialises vision, and the 
eye no longer perceives objects with its customary intensity. Indeed, 
sight and hearing in highest activity tend to depotentialise each 
other. In Opera too much is done for the spectator, and not enough 
by him, and there is less room for that co-operation on which cesthetic 
pleasure so largely depends. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the relationship of the 
Fine Arts to one another is very close, in spite of considerable differ^ 
ences. These differences are complementary, and the arts tend tl 
coalesce. They are evidently all phases of the one spiritual activity^ 
which is spontaneous and irrepressible. The pursuit of beauty an^ 
rosthetic pleasure has served to promote the higher utilities. Beautjg 
not only woos to knowledge, but, under this theory, is an indispeng' 
sable element in the presentation of truth, which is enlarged an2L 
vivified by its presence. How much life is intensified and beautified, 
by grand Architecture and by Music need not be insisted on; but w§ 
too often overlook the high educational value of Poetry and th|f 
pictorial arts as vicarious experience, as enlargers of consciousness^? 
the limitations of which are the source of so many illusions. & 
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III ,—By David G. Ritchie, ^ 
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I DO not think we can get a better phraso by which to characterise^ 
the principle common to all the Fine Arts than that adopted b^T 
Mr. Bosanquot, m, “ Expression for expression’s sake in sensuou^ 
form.’ This definition enables us to mark off architecture fron^ 
mere building, and belles lettres from blue-books or from that sort o& 
literature which Charles Lamb left behind him in the India House. 
The plastic arts may also serve merely utilitarian purposes, in so far 
as they further the advancement of knowledge; anatomical models, 
or the illustrations in a scientific text-book, may even possess artistic 
merit, but they are not primarily works of art. Bugle-notes, used 
as signals, and music, so far as it merely gives the time for marching 
or dancing, bears a similar relation to music as a fine art. I agree, 
also, with the arrangement of the arts “ according to increasing 
intellectuality or ideality ” ; but I think Mr. Bosanquet would allow 
one to add the caution, that there is a point, not, indeed, very easy 
to determine, at which the intellectuality or ideality becomes too 



predominant to admit of artistic expression—a point at which 
poetry, the most intellectual of the arts, becomes philosophy, and, 
therefore , ceases to be poetry. Here, I take it, comes in the contro¬ 
versy between Mr. Cook and Mr. Bosanquet about the didactic 
element in poetry. To this controversy I shall return. 

The arrangement of the fine arts “ in a linear series ” seems to 
me open to objection, if we are aiming at a natural classification. 
It is, I think, necessary to put the arts of sight together in one group, 
and the arts of sound in another, not merely because of this difference 
of sight and sound (and the corresponding difference between space 
and time), but because of two other considerations connected with 
the difference between sight and sound, viz., (1) the affinities of the 
arts in respect of their origin , and (2) their affinities in respect of the 
mode in which they are enjoyed . 

(1.) Architecture, Sculpture, Painting—all come from man’s 
taking delight in ornamenting things that he makes , clothes, imple¬ 
ments, dwellings, and especially when they have a religious signifi¬ 
cance. The image of the god and the house of the god are wrought 
and adorned with what seems to their makers the beauty of form and 
colour. We think of painting as an art detached even from archi¬ 
tecture, and possibly only in this detachment can its highest 
capacities be realised. But this detachment or isolation of the ait 
belongs to a very late stage in its history. Considered, therefore, in 
respect of its origin and historical development, painting stands in a 
much closer relation to architecture and sculpture than to music and 
poetry. Similarly, music, in its original forms, is connected with 
singing and dancing. Song and dance and playing on musical instru¬ 
ments are the outcome of man’s effort to express himself by doing , 
as distinct from making, something. 

(2.) What man makes remains after him as a possession for 
others; what he has done can only be enjoyed afterwards when it is 
in some way reproduced . Thus, the arts of music and poetry require 
the existence of certain subordinate “ reproductive ” arts, the arts 
of the musical performer (with voice or instrument) and of the actor 
or “ rhapsodist.” The copyist or engraver of a picture stands in a 
different relation to the original artist from that in which the musical 
performer stands to the composer. The copyist is—well, he is a 
oopyist; and that is all. The engraver is a translator. Both of 
them enable more persons to enjoy the original in an approximate 
manner; but copying and engraving are not essential to the art of 
painting. Whereas, without the musical performer, music would 
perish with the composer. The art of writing, raised to a higher 
power in printing, makes it possible to enjoy poetry, even dramatic 
poetry, without hearing it; but the silent reader must, in imagination 
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at least, make himself his own reciter as well as his own audience. 
Poetry, as Mr. Cook points out, is limited by the language in which 
it is composed; but, on the other hand, by this capacity of perpetual 
reproduction, it is “ a monument more lasting than bronze.” 

On these grounds, therefore, I think that a natural classification 
of the Fine Arts must, first of all, distinguish them into two mam 
groups—(1) the Arts of Sight and Space, and (2) the Arts of Sound 
and Time. The distinction between simultaneity and succession does 
not seem to me exactly to correspond wit hthese. We cannot always 
see the whole of a building at once: we do hear a concord, of sound® 
simultaneously. | 

Along with the three greater arts of Architecture, Sculpture, anl' 
Painting, wo should, in the first group, include the Decorative artj| 
generally, so far as not identical with the three greater arts. Alon^ 
with the second group we must take account of the Reproductive 
arts—singing, playing, acting. The art of dancing—relatively mo§ 
important in primitive than in civilised society—belongs, as rhythm^ 
movement, to the same group with Music and Poetry; but in so far 
as dances represent feelings, or ideas, or events to the eyes of tlffi 
spectators, the dancers are making themselves moving statues or 
living pictures. Thus, dancing belongs to both groups, and so far ^ 
dancing (e.g., in a ballet) is merely reproduced and not invented Igr 
the performers, it comes also under the subordinate reproductive artg. 
The actor’s art is likovvise addressed to eye as well as ear. But th^ 
double aspect of these minor fine arts is no objection to the distinc¬ 
tion of the two main groups: the more primitive and least differen¬ 
tiated organisms are more difficult to classify than the later and moge 
highly differentiated forms. % 

Mr. Cook’s remarks about the Opera as the union of all the args 
suggest the question whether a union of arts does not necessarily 
involve some limitations on some or all of them—at le^st, for beings 
constituted as we are, which, of course, is what is meant in tig) 
question. Whatever may be the case in “ an ideal existence,” tfi) 
art of acting does not get a fair chance in the opera as performed on 
this earth ; and the scene-painter is only concerned to provide a back¬ 
ground, the performers themselves being the essential part of the 
picture. Again, is it true that Song is the highest form of music P 
It was: perhaps it ought to be: but is it ? Of course, I am not 
referring to cases where the words are not heard or not understood; 
or, if heard, are better not understood, “ the things too stupid to 
speak which we do sing.” But is not the highest lyric poetry, as yet, 
independent of music F and does not the highest music find the tones 
of the violin more expressive than any human words ? The answer 
to this latter question I had rather leave to a musician. 
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It seems worth pointing out that, in the one other case beside * 
Opera in which all the arts may be united, the case of a religious 
service — say, High Mass, with full choir and orchestral accompani¬ 
ment in a richly decorated church —the words are something fixed 
and taken for granted, and are, artistically considered, of an 
extremely simple character, though, at the same time, suggestive of 
emotions and ideas which lie outside the sphere of art. In every art 
is not the highest form the most differentiated and the most inde¬ 
pendent of the other arts ? Perhaps even in architecture. The first 
buildings are, at any rate, the least dependent on the added beauty of 
imitative form and colour. Statuary, the highest form of sculpture, © 
attains its end detached from architectural surroundings. Decorative 
painting is under restraints from which the isolated picture is free.g- 
In landscape painting the landscape is no longer a mere background,^ 
but exists for its own sake; by ceasing to be the accessory of a| 
figure-subject, it may gain both in imitative accuracy and in£ 
emotional expressiveness. This separation of the arts implies, of^ 
course, loss as well as gain; and it is therefore well that union should^ 
be attempted wherever possible. A poet who had occasionally to| 
write for music would, perhaps, produce better lyrics, even when they! 
were too complex in idea to bo fit for singing. Dramas that by nog 
possibility can be acted are a questionable form of art. The divorce^ 
of the arts of sculpture and painting from the ordinary crafts (ofg 
the potter, the cabinet-maker, the house-painter, <fcc.) has certainlyg 
had a bad effect on the more utilitarian arts, and, perhaps, not anb 
entirely good effect upon the higher. ^ 

The disagreement between Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. Cook about^ 
didactic poetry seems to be partly a difference in the use of terms,| 
but partly also to come from a deeper disagreement. The question,o 
indeed, concerns the limits of Art rather than the relation of the^ 
arts to one another. But if the latter question be made to depend on^ 
the relation of the arts to life, and what Mr. Cook well calls u theio 
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higher utilities,” then the question is relevant. No one wouIcIqn 
consider Barbara Celarent , or Propria quae maribus , as coming under 
any definition of Fine Art. But such works as Virgil’s Georgies and 
Pope’s Essay on Man may surely be accounted poetry and “ fine art ” 
(though not of the highest kind), because the didactic purpose is 
entirely secondary to the beauty and artistio finish of the expression. 
Mr. Cook is, however, obviously not thinking of didactic poetry in 
the conventional sense, but rather of the opposite case, where the 
thought is strong and original, but the expression defective, and 
where the melody, if there is any, exists for the initiated soul and not 
for the ear of the ordinary listener. Mr. Cook says, indeed, “ If to 
beautiful expression in poetry be added a high purpose, then the 
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poem is taken out of the range of our unifying principle.” Most 
certainly not, I should say—and so, I think, would Mr. Bosanquet. 
But the “high purpose,” without the “ beautiful expression” does not 
constitute poetry. The poet may not neglect the technique of his art 
any more than the painter; he must, at the very least, be an “ artist 
in words.” But when we say that “words ” are the material of the 
poet, that already means a great deal more than that sound alone is 
his material. Words express more or less definite ideas and feelings. 
(By “ definite” I do not, of course, mean “definite ” in the sense in 
which scientific terminology must be definite, but only “ definite ” as 
distinct from the indefinite suggestiveness of music.) Tho poei^ 
must not only please the ear, but appeal to the imagination. If, oveii 
and above that, he can teach, then he is of more value to the world^ 
But would it not be as well to distinguish between the admiration^ 
that is given to the poet and the admiration that is given to theg 
subtle psychologist or to the religious teacher who writes harsl^r 
verses ? Ruggedness or discord is only justifiable if it serves tcB. 
heighten harmony by contrast. As this is an Aristotelian and not a|. 
Browning Society, it may be allowable to hold that poetry, whatevei§ 
else it may include, must at least include “ sweetened speech 
(ijhutrncvo<i \o^osi) t The poet may deal with tho highest subjects, butb 
ho must deal with them as a poet. An illustration will enable me top 
be brief, though I fear it may provoke controversy instead of settling 
it. In Memoriam and La Saisiaz both deal with the same philosophical^ 
subject; but the former is poetry—as much as is the elegy of Davic^ 
on Jonathan. The latter is well worth studying as a piece of argu^ 
ment, but it is best studied in a prose analysis. The use of verse forf 
didactic or controversial purposes is rather a survival from the dayg| 
when verso was the solo medium for tho literary expression of anyg 
serious subject than the highest form of tho most spiritual art. Th(£ 
“ criticism of life ” may become more explicit in the medium of pros$ 
without a similar sacrifice of artistic charm. But there is a point a^ 
which oven the novel—the most characteristic of modern forms of=? 
art—ceases to be a work of art and becomes a philosophical or 
historical treatise or a propagandist pamphlet. Where that point is 
cannot be precisely laid down, but must be left to the determination 
of artistic feeling. 



